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[CONTINUED FROM NO, VIL] 

We are told that the relation of master and slave is wrong, 
because some masters abuse their slaves in a very wicked man- 
ner. This is no proof at all that the relation is wrong, or that 
slavery is wrong. We might offer the same as a proof that the 
relation of husband and wife is wicked ; for some husbands do 
treat their wives most wickedly, but no one gives this as a rea- 
son for believing marriage to be wrong. Of course it is no 
evidence that marriage is wrong, and it is no proof at all that 
slavery is not right. 

I have made mention of the duties of slaves, without show- 
ing that slavery is right. I have not given my opinion only, 
but have told you what the apostle Paul says about it, and I 
think he is much better authority than Messrs. Wayland, Paley, 
Whewell, or any of that class of writers. 

In treating of slavery, I have begun with the duties of slaves. 
Some may think I should have proved that slavery is right, or 
at least have given my reasons for believing that it is not con- 
trary to the will of God, before I spoke of the duties which 
slaves owe to their masters. I shall give my reasons at length 


in the latter portion of my remarks on this subject. 
1 
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I have the authority of the apostle Paul for saying that ser- 
vants ought to be obedient to their masters, that they ought to 
count their masters worthy of all honor, and serve them faith- 
fully. If this is not sufficient, I have the authority of Peter 
for saying, “ Servants, be subject to your masters with,all fear ; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” If 
this is not satisfactory, we have—wonderful to be told—the au- 
thority of Professor Wayland in confirmation of the truthful- 
ness of what I have written concerning the duties of slaves. | 
do not consider Wayland near so good authority as the apostles, 
but refer to him in this case because, if there was any chance 
for doubting the duties of slaves, as mentioned in the New 
Testament, he certainly would not have acknowledged a belief 
in the obligatoriness of those duties. 

Professor Wayland, concerning the duties of slaves, gives the 
following as his opinion: ‘“ The duty of slaves is also explicit- 
ly made known in the Bible. They are bound to obedience, 
fidelity, submission, and respect to their masters, not only to 
the good and kind, but also to the unkind and froward.” How 
can Professor Wayland believe that the slave is morally bound 
to render such service to his master, and yet believe that sla- 
very is unjust and sinful? These ideas are wholly irreconcila- 
ble. If slavery is not right, the slave owes no such service to 
his master. If the slave is morally bound to serve his master 
as above stated, slavery must be right, and in accordance with 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

WwW ayland is not the only author who in one breath tells us 
that it is the moral duty of slaves to be respectful, obedient, 
and faithful to their masters, and in the next asserts that slavery 
is wrong. 

I will quote a few passages from Whewell’s Elements of Mor- 
tality, touching this subject. “ A family contains servants, as 
well as children; and Christian teaching enjoins, between them 
and the masters, due obedience on one side, and good govern- 
ment on the other. Eph. vi. 5, Servants, be obedient to them 
that are your masters, according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart; with good will doing service, 
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as to the Lord, and not tomen. * * * And, ye masters, 
do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing 
that your master also is in heaven, neither is there respect of 
persons with Him. Nearly the same precepts and reasons are 
given (Col. iii. 22; iv. 1;) so Tit. ii. 9: Exhort servants to be 
obedient unto their own masters, and to please them well in 
things, not answering again, nor purloining, but showing all 
good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
vior in all things. Also 1 Pet. ii. 18: Servants, be subject to 
your masters with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward. For this is thankworthy, if a man, for 
conscience towards God, endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do well and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.” 

In this passage of St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 18), the word transla- 
ted servants is oiketai, which signifies those living in one’s 
house; as here used, I suppose it means a household slave, since 
St. Peter enjoins the same duties on these that the apostle Paul 
requires of slaves ; St. Paul using the word douwlos, slave. 

I shall now endeavor to show how futile are the efforts of 
Abolitionists, and all who are opposed to the continuation of 
the institution of slavery, to pervert the meaning of these por- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, and substitute their own fanati- 
cal notions for the truth as revealed in the Bible. 

The plan which they rely on mostly, to accomplish their de- 
sign of laying aside those portions of the Sacred‘Scriptures re- 
lating to slavery, is this: they take some portions of the Sacred 
Scriptures which do not refer to slavery, and endeavor to show 
that slavery is inconsistent with the part of the Bible which is 
before them. They neglect the passages which do refer to 
slavery, and endeavor to set them aside by means of other por- 
tions of the Bible which do not have any direct reference to 
slavery. Being led on by an inordinate desire to prove that 
slavery i is wrong, it would seem they fail to perceive that, in- 
stead of attaining their object by thus arraying one portion of 
the Bible against another, and endeavoring to make contradic- 
tions where there are none, either real or apparent, they are 
only furnishing food for infidelity. Every one who reads the 
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Bible at all, must see that slavery is recognised by it as being 
right, if certain portions of the Scriptures are so construed as 
to signify that slavery is wrong, you array one portion of the 
Scriptures against another. As our object is to find the truth, 
and since we believe that the Bible teaches truth, we shall, in 
the course of our remarks on this subject, endeavor to show that 
abolition authors have utterly failed in their efforts to pervert 
portions of Sacred Scripture, so as to make them condemn the 
relation of master and slave. 

There are many passages of the Sacred Scriptures which re- 
fer to slavery in so direct a manner that no one can doubt its 
being right, unless his mind is stultified by prejudice. 

If the position which the Abolitionists take were true, the 
Bible would not prove anything with regard to slavery ; inas- 
rauch as every portion is equally authoritative. But their po- 
sition is not true; the Bible does not teach that slavery is wrong, 
and slavery is right. The Sacred Scriptures contain no con- 
tradictory teaching on the subject. Wherever slavery is refer- 
red to in the Sacred Scriptures, we are taught that masters have 
a right to the services of their slaves, and that the slaves owe 
obedience and faithful service to their masters. 


[To be continued,] 


For the Southern Teacher. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 


uv BY DR. E. 


[CONTINUED FROM NUMBER V1] 

In our last, we undertook to say, that the English or Anglo 
Saxon was the most finished of modern tongues; the most 
comprehensive, direct, and brief; and that no language needed 
less foreign ingredient to aid its passage among mankind. Nev- 


8. BYRON, A. M. 


ertheless, it is no rare thing to hear intelligent foreigners say, 
that but for the foreign beauties with which the Saxon is 
decorated it would be rude and sink to the vulgar use of mere 
trade; that nothing in nature, sublime or poetic could be borne 
upon its tones. But this is a mistake. Let the foreign student 
but drop his vernacular tongue ; refuse its aid in every respect 
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and use nothing but the Saxon, and he will find that the latter 
is not only capable of carrying to both heart and brain all that 
is poetic and sublime, but, that it does so with more fervor and 
in less time than any living language, besides conveying the 
idea in such a manner as to make its impression more lasting, 
and its effects more immediate. It requires but a brief study, 
to convince the stranger, that he overrates the effects of foreign 
ingredients upon the Saxon, and underestimates the strength 
and capacities of our English Tongue. The truth is, that 
Saxon words represent the essentials of life, while foreign words 
generally represent merely the accessories. Saxon words are 
used a hundred times as often as the foreign; but few—even 
scholars—know the vastness of our lingual magazine. Let it be 
borne in mind that the vocabulary is the most extensive in use 
among men, embracing nearly one hundred thousand words ; 


> 


and we do not think we err, when we say it has a wider circeu- 


lation, and is used by more of civilized humanity than any 


modern Tongue. Here is a wonderful magazine of words, wide 
and deep enough for any and all uses. From this immense 
store-house, the shortest, the most astute brain, fervent heart 
and poetic soul need but to go and draw a supply of words for 
his battle or his song; for his solemnity or his gayety ; for the 
amount of words in this magazine is inexhaustible. TLow is it 
with Italian that vehicle of song and mirth? That language is 
meagre when compared to ours, for with only eight thousand 
words can we express all that is expressed in the most difficult 
of Italian works, viz: The Opera. It is supposed that the 
Congoes of Africa use the least number of words of any of the 
human race; they may be styled the foot, and the Anglo Saxon 
the head of human speech. We notice the minimum of humen 
inteligence ; now let us rise to the highest degree, as, from all 
we can learn, persons in the common walks of life do not 
exceed in use more than between three or four thousand words. 
The French and Irish use less than other nations, but they use 
the same expressions more frequently than do people of less 
warmth of mature. There is more tautology with these nations 
than any others, and this is tolerated because of the sweetness 
of manner with which the sounds are delivered. That pro- 
found mam and scholar, Milton, never exceeded the use of eight 
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thousand words ; and the great Shakspeare, who was and is, and 
we think ever will be, the monarch of penmen, never exceeded 
the use of fifteen thousand words. Such facts must go to prove 
that it is much easier for an English tongue to acquire and be 
master of a foreign language, than for a foreigner to learn and 
master the Saxon. This is so palpable to all who travel in 
Europe, that it is no strange sight to see groups of English and 
Americans speaking correctly the different languages of Europe, 
while the case is very different with foreigners in England. 
We find them hardly ever speaking the Saxon correctly, much 
less writing it; although, in their own countries they may be 
known as good scholars. We have a people with and of us, viz: 
The Quakers. This peculiar body are more tautological than 
any who speak our tongue, and hence more like the French in 
both act and thought. The French are extremely polite, and 
their acts of politeness are similar on all occasions; in like 
manner is their language, and so is it with the Quaker—both 
are moulded men who never lose their shape. The latter is 
stiff, brown, solemn and brief—the former is giddy, fickle and 
lazy. The Quaker uses but little of the Saxon, because his 
stiff solemnity prevents ease in speaking; and the want of deep 
solemnity in the French makes him heedless and unimportant. 
It is supposed that in common conversation, the French use 
about three thousand words, and the English about six thousand. 
This alludes not to street talk, but the sober talk of life. With 
the English there is a large choice of words, and the use of the 
same phrases is very offensive to the ear, from the fact, that the 
Anglo Saxon race is eminently a matter of fact race. We could 
say for instance, Napoleon’s Russian campaign was unfortu- 
nate; or Napoleon’s campaign to Russia was fatal; or again, 
Napoleon made a disastrous campaign in Russia—all of which 
modes of expression are equally common. But this is not the 
case in French for instance, where nineteen out of twenty would 
express the same sentence by using the same words thus: 
“ Napoleon fit une mauvaise campagne dans la Russia.” The 
freedom to vary is the same in all, but the same facility for so 
doing does not exist. There is in the Saxon not only a vastness 
and variety, but a squareness that is most suitable for bold, 
manly and generous expressions; and more than any other it 
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prevents trifling. Although our spread eagle politicians of 
America, have made a language purely their own, as false in 
style as impure in sentiment, and use it in their stump speeches, 
yet, it is abandoned immediately at the close of their discourse, 
and though a corrupt language, it is by no means a weak one ; 
though it has the power of saying one thing and meaning 
another, still, in it may be found boldness and music. To show 
the meagreness of foreign languages compared to the Saxon, 
we will quote some few phrases from the Italian and French, 
and translate them literally into ours; and the reader will soon 
perceive what we mean by meagreness of language, and square- 
ness of style. The Italian says “ umiliare una supplica,” which 
when translated is to lmmiliate a supplication, or as the Saxon 
would say—present a petition. Every house with a large door 
is styled “‘un palazzo” a palace. A lady receives a present of 


a ring when she exclaims, “ una gioja”—a joy; or a present of 
a bodkin and we hear, “un regalo,” a royal munificence. An 
alteration is to be made in a picture, and they say “un penti- 


mento,” a repentance. A man of honor is “un uomo di 
garbo,” a well dressed man. <A lamb fry, * una cosa stupenda,” 
astupendous thing. Send a message to your cook by your 
boot black is, “una embasciata,” an embassy. The French in 
like manner express themselves—one verb will have a hundred 
different meanings, and one noun will serve for a dozen differ- 
ent things—for example, “ faire” is to do or to make. And 
yet we see “Il fait chand,” it makes warm—for it ¢s warm. 
“Je suis ainsi fait,’ I am made thus—meaning I am of that 
temper. One lady will sympathise with another in the follow- 
ing manner: “ Vous avez machire une mauvaise mine aujourd’ 
hui,” you have my dear a bad mine to-day, meaning, you look 
ill. “ Mauvaise téte” (bad head) means hot headed. A teacher 
will say to his pupil: “ Avez-vous fait votre théme”—have 
you made your exercise? instead of written your exercise. 
“Méler une serrure,” mis a lock, means to spoil a lock. 
“Marque” is in English mark—nevertheless, we read “une 
marque @honneur,” for a badge of honor. “La mer marque,” 
the sea marks, means, the sea rose so far. <A lady fond of a 
blue tester to her bed will exclaim: ‘Comme j’aime un ciel 
bleu,” how I like a blue heaven. As a last example we will 
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quote a French editor, who, speaking of Old Hickory in refer- 
ence to the nick name of Gen. Jackson—calls him “ Vieux 
Noger ” (Old Walnut.) 

The above are fair specimens of the French and Italian 
languages, and while we admit that the brevity of the language 
aids the poor and unlettered, and brings the rich and poor in a 
lingual sense nearer together; this is not the case with the 
English Tongue. 

We must not for a moment suppose that the Italians are 
incapable of producing great men, or their language bearing 
great words. We must distinguish between cases where words 
expressive of great ideas, mighty truths, do not exist at all in a 
language, and those where, as in Italy, the presure of external 


or accidental circumstances has compelled to such misapplica- 


tions, and the habitual employment of the baser part of the 
national vocabulary. Such a use of the English seems to us 
impossibic for two reasons: First the language affords a 
greater range, and secondly, the English ear cannot endure large 
sounds for small causes, or bear to see little things with pomp- 
ous names. The remarks we have made on the Italian, can 
apply to the French. 

It is true that at some early date the Saxon held not a very 
high position for its beauty or refinement, and that, compara- 
tively speaking, it was brief and rude; but even in its rudest 
days, it was eminently bold, plain, and full of activity. We do 
not say too much when we assert that the Saxon has never been 
the best vehicle for wit, though none is so well adapted for oily 
humor and broad day fun. You can nearly always see fun and 
humor by the cheering rays they cast before them; but wit 
always comes with an element of surprise, and best suits a 
lighter and less bold or dense vocabulary than the Anglo Saxon. 
For example, among the French, the accent has a powerful 
meaning and conveys wit not expressed. As an instance you 
may hear in courts of law, a judge addressing a notorious 
villian by the term, “my respected friend,” and this is under- 
stood by all who hear it, to be very polite and true wit. This 
could not be said in an English Court without offending grossly 
both prisoner and Jury, and taking away the dignity of the 
Judge. Where the French place wit, we stand solemnity, and 
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where dignity, we place truth. This fact alone of placing 
words and sentiments in a right and usable position, makes the 
English student, more fit for lingual difficulties than most of 
Europeans. It makes him practical and systematic; build for 
endurance and not for show. His maxim is, “Is it right; is it 
powerful; is it true? We learn the vocabulary of another 
tongue readily ; its grammatical inflections and phraseological 
combinations with much difficulty. While therefore we may 
find the lingual theories of foreigners incomprehensible, we can 
with their vocabulary, build a French or Italian tongue in our 


own way, and thus speak a language comprehensible and true. 
It may be true that our mode of learning to speak the French, 
might not please the Frenchman, because we should make it 
cumbersome with new words to suit our ideas, occupations and 


hopes. To the Frenchman it would be his clear, light and easy 
tongue in chains; it would be the French in Saxon, costume, 
and that to him would be unendurable. To this would be 
added that heavy influence, purely commercial, and thus while 
the vocabulary would be changed, so would the literature 
become stronger. If the Saxon mind had the making of a 
French vocabulary, we think the literature of France would be 
jess mercurial and more solid, and then books would be written 
and read as though /aste were not the only thing aimed at. 
Now, to have a book read, you must make it popular, and to 
make it popular it must be loose in morals, pompous in style, 
and a gilder of vice. Attempt to write a solid, useful and good 
book, and you ruin your purse; you are mangled by critics, and 
die and leave the book to the publishers. 

When we look back and see those men of suffering and sor- 
row ; men whose whole lives were spent in refining and build- 
ing up our language ; fortifying and beautifying it in its growth 
we should deeply lament their ends, which'were but too fre- 
quently the result of starvation. Not alone in Europe, has 
neglect met men of learning, but in our own land. Favored 
then by the mighty elective affinities; the powerful harmonic 
attractions which subsist between the Americans and English 
as brothers of one family—one blood and one speech—one hope 
and one faith. It is not unreasonable to hope that this tongue 
will spread from pole to pole, assimilating habits and character ; 
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bearing with it the arts and sciences; elevating man and glori- 


fying God. 


A TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHER’S IDEA OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his new volume, thus speaks of 
beauty : 

That beauty is the normal state, is shown by the perpetual 
effort of nature to obtain it. Mirabeau had an ugly face on a 
handsome ground; and we see faces every day which have a 
good type but have been marred in the casting; a proof that 
we are all entitled to beauty; should have been beautiful, if 
our ancestors had kept the laws—as every lily and every rose 
as well. But our bodies do not fit us. Thus, short legs, which 
constrain us to short, mincing steps, are a kind of personal in- 
sult and contumely to the owner; and long stilts, again, put 
him at perpetual disadvantage, and force him to stoop to the 
general level of mankind. Martial ridicules a gentleman of his 
day, whose countenance resembled the face of a swimmer seen 
under water. Saadi describes a schoolmaster so ugly and crab- 
bed that the sight of him would derange the ectasies of the 
orthodox. Faces are rarely true to any ideal type, but are a 
record, in sculpture, of a thousand anecdotes of whim and folly. 
Portrait painters say that most faces are irregular and unsym- 
metrical; have one blue eye and one gray; the nose not straight ; 
and one shoulder higher than another; the hair unequally dis- 
tributed, &c. The man is physically, as well as metaphysically, 
a thing of shreds and patches, borrowed unequally from good 
and bad ancestors, and miss-fit from the start. 

A beautiful person, among the Greeks, was thought to be- 
tray, by this sign, some secret favor of the immortal gods; and 
we can pardon pride, when the woman possesses such a figure 


that wherever she stands, or moves, or leaves a shadow upon 
the wall, or sits for a portrait to the artist, she confers a favor 
on the world. 





Lome Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


HOME INFLUENCE. 
BY AUNT EDITH. 


“Do, Lucy, if you please, help me to analyze and parse these 
sentences. School will soon take in, and I don’t know a word 
of my lesson. I wish there was not a grammar in the world.” 

“Why, Susie ; are you not ashamed to talk so?” 

“No, Iam not. I do not love grammar, and I never expect 
to while I live.” 

“Well, I am sure I do; it is a pleasant study; and, one good 
thing, you can’t have your wish.” 

“No wonder you love the dry study; you always know your 
lessons, and, then, you understand it better, because you have 
some one at home to assist you.” 

“Well, you have a mother and father; don’t they aid you 
about your studies at night?” 

“No, indeed; not abit. Mother says she never studied gram- 
mar in her life. She knows less about it than Ido. Then fath- 
er is always too busy; he goes back to the store directly after 
tea every night.” 

“Well, where ’s your sister Bell? Why don’t she help you?” 

“T say, Bell help me! She either has company, or she is vis- 
iting; and if she has time, she says she had enough of books 
when going to school. She will not look into a grammar now.” 

“Well, that is strange. I thought the older a person got, the 
better she liked to study; at least, so mother says. But, come, 
if we keep on talking at this rate Mr. Lee will come, and you 
miss your lesson; so we better go to work ;” and the two girls 
sat down on the door-step, while Lucy, with a great deal of 
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patience, went over each sentence two or three times; but she 
had a hard task. 


Susie rarely knew her lessons; and, being absent from school 


the day before, the previous exercise had never been mastered. 
Of course, this one was hard to comprehend; and, just as Lucy 


yas growing weary of repeating over and over again the same 
thing about the subject and the predicate, the teacher came, and 
the bell rang. The girls entered the school-room, and there we 
leave them. 

But why this difference? Why is it that Lucy always knows 
her lessons perfectly, while Susie fails entirely? Some would 
probably answer, and very reasonably, that they were not equally 
endowed by nature; their mental capacities differ. This may 
be true in part, but is far from being the whole fact. A stran- 
ger observing the two girls in company, would very soon sup- 
pose Susie to be the superior of Lucy in every way. Lucy was 
very bashful—too much so—almost afraid of her own voice, 
while Susie was a bright looking, quick-spoken child. She 
could hold up her head and speak with as much self-possession 
as many an old person. 

The reason lies deeper, and we find it almost in Susie’s own 
words—* Lucy was assisted at home.” The early training and 
home influence exerted upon these two girls—an influence as 
different as light is from darkness—has much to do in settling 
the question. Equally blessed with indulgent parents, luxurious 
homes, and everything to please and gratify; yet, in one respect, 
and that of vital importance, they differed. Lucy’s advanta- 
ges, in a moral and intellectual, as well as religious, point of 
view, were far superior to her friend Susie’s. The parents of 
the latter took little interest in the advancement of their child- 
ren. A father so engrossed in the pursuit of wealth as never 
to inquire what studies his daughter was engaged with, could 
not render much assistance to her, were he ever so capable; 
while the mother, not only ignorant, but culpably so—who nev- 
er took a book in her hand, or picked up a newspaper—was far 
less able to impart instruction, even if she were willing. The 
oldest daughter—a giddy creature of seventeen—who had grad- 
uated as, my old teacher was accustomed to say, “with rooms 


to let in the upper story,” was so taken up with the foolish 
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lights of the world that she never had time to improve her own 
mind, or assist another. Susie had no where to turn for help. 
Books, or any useful information to be drawn from them, never 
constituted any part of the‘conversation around the home fire- 
side. The child’s attention was all enlisted on the side of dress 
and fashion ; and her young mind, for want of proper culture 
and influence, suffered not only to wander from the path of 
knowledge, but actually to imbibe a hatred thereto, which grew 
and increased with her years. No wonder she disliked to study, 
and what child will not, under such circumstances / 

The parents of Lucy pursued an entirely different course ;, 
with patient care and unwearied diligence, they did all in their 
power to remove obstacles in the way of knowledge, and make 
study pleasant to their children. No reasonable means to stim- 
ulate and encourage was neglected; correct example and daily 
precept guided their footsteps; and the consequence was, ami- 
able, intelligent, and obedient children. Such will always be 
the rewards of a correct home influence, and not until it is too 
late will some parents find this out. 


HEROIC WOMEN. 


——~ 

There is an old saying that the friendship of a dog is better 
than his ill-will, and for many years, in my capacity as a rail- 
road conductor, I have found the above true to the letter—but 
mind, I not saying that I have no enemies; I undoubtedly have 
a few, and I don’t think there is a man that lives but has more 
or less. A little kindness now and then, to the many needy. 
ones a conductor finds almost every trip, will not be lost; and. 
he will in many cases find, from his bread cast upon the water, 
a return four-fold. Yet he must use a great deal of judgment 
in bestowing his charity even upon those he thinks entirely 
worthy of such bestowal. I will, in this connection, relate a 
little incident by which a little kindness saved my life, and the. 
lives of all on my train. 


The western portion of our road runs through a very moun- 
tainous part of Virginia, and the stations were few and far 
between. About three miles from one of these stations, the 
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road passes through a deep gorge of the Blue Ridge, and near 
the centre is a small valley, and there, hemmed in by the ever- 
lasting hills, stood a small one-and-a-half story cabin. The few 
acres that surrounded it were as well cultivated as a garden, 
and upon the fruits thereof lived a widow and her three children 
by the name of Graff. They were, indeed, untutored in the 
cold charities of an outside world. I doubt much if they saw 
the sunshine beyond their native hills. In the summer time 
they brought berries to the nearest station to sell, and with the 
money thus earned they bought a few of the luxuries of a more 
refined state of society. 

The oldest of these children I should judge to be about twelve 
years of age, and the youngest about seven. They were all 
girls, and ever looked nice and clean, and their healthful ap- 
pearance and natural delicacy gave them a ready welcome. 
They appeared as if they had been brought up to fear God and 
love their home and mother. I had often stopped my train and 
let them get off at their home, having found them at the sta- 
tion, some three miles from home, where they had been to sell 
their berries. 

I had little children at home, and knew their tender feet 
would be tired walking three miles, and therefore felt that it 
would be the same with these~fatherless little ones. They 
seemed so pleased to ride, and thanked me with such hearty 
thanks, after letting them off near home. They frequently 
offered me nice tempting baskets of fruit for my kindness, yet I 
never accepted any without paying full value. 

Now, if you remember, the winter of 1854 was very cold in 
that part of the State, and the snow was nearly three feet deep 
upon the mountains. 

On the night of the 26th of December of that year it turned 
around quite warm, and the rain fell in torrents. A terrible 
storm swept the mountain tops and almost filled the valley with 
water. Upon that night the train was winding its way, at its 
usual speed, around the hills and through the valleys, and as 
the road was all solid rock, I had no fear of the banks giving 
way. The night was intensely dark, and the wind moaned 
piteously through the deep gorges of the mountains. Some of 
my passengers were trying to sleep, others were talking in a low 
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voice to relieve the monotony of the time. Mothers had their 
children upon their knees, as if to shield them from some un- 
known danger without. 

It was near midnight, when a sharp whistle from the engine 
brought me to my feet. I knew that there was danger by that 
whistle, and sprang to the brakes at once, but the brakesmen 
were al! at their posts, and soon brought the train to a stand. 
I seized my lantern and found my way forward as soon as pos- 
sible, when—what a sight met my gaze! A bright fire of pine 
logs illuminated the track for some distance, and not over forty 
rods ahead of our train a horrible gulf had opened its maw to 
receive us. 

The snow, together with the rain, had torn the whole side of 
the mountain out; eternity itself seemed spread out before us. 
The widow Graff and her children had found it out, and had 
brought light brush from their home below and built large fires 
to warn us of our danger. They had been there more than two 
hours, watching beside that beacon of safety.. As I went up 
where that old lady and children stood, drenched through by 
the rain and sleet, she grasped me by the arm, and cried ex- 
citedly— 

“Thank God! Mr. Sherbourn, we stopped you in time, I 
would have lost my life before one hair of your head should 
have been hurt. Oh, how I prayed to Heaven that we might 
stop the train, and, my God, I thank Thee!” 

The children were crying for joy. I confess I don’t often 
pray, but I did then and there. I kneeled down by the side of 
that good old woman, and offered up thanks to an All-Wise 
Being for our deliverance from a most terrible death, and called 
down blessings without number upon that widow and her chil- 
dren. Near by stood the engineer, fireman and brakesmen, the 
tears running down their bronzed cheeks. 

I immediately prevailed upon Mrs. Graff and the children to 
go back into the cars out of the storm and cold. After reach- 
ing the cars, I related our hair-breadth escape, and to whom we 
were indebted for lives, and begged the men passengers to go 
forward and see for themselves. They needed no further urging, 
and a great many ladies went also, regardless of the storm 
They soon returned, and their pale faces gave full evidence of 
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the frightful death we had eseaped. The ladies and gentlemen 
vied with each other in their thanks and heartfelt gratitude to- 
wards Mrs. Graff and her children, and assured her that they 
would never, never forget her; and before the widow left the 
train, she was presented with a purse of four hundred and sixty 
dollars, the voluntary offering of a whole train of grateful pas- 
sengers. She refused the proffered gift for some time, and said 
she had only done her duty, and the knowledge of having done 
so was all the reward she asked. However, she finally accepted 
the money, and said it should go to educate her children. 

The railroad company built her a new house, gave her and 
her children a life pass over the road, and ordered all trains to 
stop and let her off at home whenever she wished. But the 
employees needed no such orders; they can appreciate such 
kindness—more so than the Directors themselves. 

The old lady frequently visits my home at H , and she is 
at all times a welcome visitor at my fireside. Two of the chil- 
dren are attending school at the same place. 

So you may see that a little act of kindness cost me nothing 
and saved my life. 


INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE HUMAN 
BODY. 


There are about two hundred bones in the human body, ex- 
clusive of the teeth. These bones are composed of animal and 
earthy materials, the former predominating in youth, and the 
latter in old age, rendering the bones brittle. The most impor- 
tant of bones is the spine; which is composed of twenty-four 
small bones called the vertebrae, one on top of another, eurious- 
ly hooked together and fastened by elastic ligaments forming a 
pillar by which the human body is supported. 

The bones are moved by the muscles, of which there are 
more than five hundred. The red meat of beef, the fat exclu- 
ded, is the muscular fabric of the ox. There are two sets of 
muscles, one to draw the bones one way, and the other to draw 
them back again. Wecan not better describe the muscles than 
by comparing them to fine, elastic threads, bound up in their 
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casks of skin. Many muscles terminate in tendons, which are 
stout chords, such as may be seen traversing the back of the 
hand, just without the skin, and which can be observed to move 
when the hand is open or shut. Every motion we make, even 
the involuntary one of breathing, is performed through the 
agency of muscles. 

In adults there are fifteen quarts of blood, each weighing 
about two pounds. This blood is of two kinds, arterial and 
venous. The first is the pure blood as it leaves the heart to 
nourish the frame, and is of a bright vermillion. The last is 
the blood as it runs to the heart loaded with the impurities of 
the body, to be there refined, and it is of a purple hue. Every 
pulsation of the heart sends out two ounces of arterial blood, 
and as there are from seventy to eighty beats in a minute, a 
hogshead of blood passes through the heart every hour. In fe- 
vers the pulsations are accelerated, and consequently death en- 
sues if the fever is not checked. 

The stomach is a boiler, if we may use such an expression, 
which drives the human engine. Two sets of muscles, crossing 
each other, turn the food over and over, churning it up in the 
gastric juice till it has been reduced to the consistency of thin 
paste. The process requires from two to four hours. 

Emerging from the stomach, the food enters the small intes- 
tines, where it is mixed up with the bile and pancrete juice, 
and converted into chyle. These small intestines are twenty- 
four feet long, closely packed, of course, and surrounded through 
their whole length with small tubes, which are like sockets, and 
drawing off the chyle, empty into a large canal named Thoracic 
Ducts, which runs up the back and discharges the contents into 
the jugular vein, whence it passes to the heart to assist in form- 
the arterial blood. 

The lungs are two bags connected with the open air by the 
windpipe, which branches into innumerable small tubes, all over 
the inside of the lungs, each terminating in a minute air cell. 
The outer surface of these air cells is full of small’ capillaries, 
infinite small veins, a thin membrane, only, dividing the air 
from the blood. 

The impure portion of venous blood is carbonic acid, which, 
having a stronger affinity for air than blood, passes through this 

2 
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membrane to a gaseous state, combines with the air in the cells, 
and is expelled with the next respiration. Meanwhile, the. ox- 
ygen of the air unites with the blood and becomes purified ; 
then passing into the heart, being mixed with chyle, it is forced 
through the body as life-giving and arterial blood. 

The nerves serve an important purpose in carrying off the 
impurities of the system. It is traversed with the capillaries of 
the body. It is also perforated with countless perspiration tubes, 
the united length of which amounts to twenty-eight miles, and 
which drains away from three to four pounds of waste matter 
every twenty-four hours, or five-eights of all the body dischar- 
ges. 

The nerves are another curious feature of the animal econo- 
my. They are, however, but little understood. They act as 
feelers to tell the wants of the body, and also as. conductors to 
will the muscles to act. They branch out from the brain and 
spine over the frame in infinitely fine fibers or branches, like 
twigs in trees. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


In the year 1778, when the forces of France and America 
were contemplating an attack on Newport, R. I., Gen. Sullivan 
arranged his command to march against the British army. He 
disposed his troops into three divisions: the first division were 
ordered to take the west road, the second to take the east road, 
and the third to march in the center. The advance guard havy- 
ing arrived within 200 yards of the British fort, commenced 
throwing up intrenchments. The British then fired a few scat- 
tering shot which passed over the heads of the Americans with- 
out doing any injury. 

The American guards were placed about thirty rods in ad- 
vance of the army, and within speaking distance of the guards 
of the British, and in full view of where five or six hundred 
horses were feeding, which excited the enterprise of a young 
man by the name of Mason, about twenty years old. This 
young man, in open day, and in presence of both armies, con- 
ceived the bold design of carrying off one of those horses as a 
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prize. In a low piece of ground, between both sentinels, were 
a few scattering alders, by means of which he contrived to pass 
both lines undiscovered, and made direct for the pasture, where 
the horses, with their saddles on, were feeding, and the bridles 
slipped about their necks. From among these he selected the 
test horse he could find, which he mounted, and, after leaping 
two or three fences, entered the road which led to the Ameri- 
can army. As he approached the British guards, he put spurs 
to his horse, and passed them before they had time to recover 
from their surprise, when he received the fire of both sentinels 
at the same time. But he had the good fortune to escape un- 
hurt, and arrived safe in the American camp with his noble 
prize, when he halted, and drawing the pistols from his holsters, 
discharged them both in triumph. 

But the alarm given by both sentinels called out both armies, 
and the panic extended to the British fleet in the harbor. 
Alarm guns were fired for many miles up and down the coast, 
and the whole country was filled with the utmost consternation. 
The British army paraded in front of the fort, expecting imme- 
diate attack. The troopers immediately sprang for their horses, 
when lo! one poor red-coat was seen wandering alone, destitute 
of a horse. The cause of alarm was soon discovered, and both 
armies retired. 

Mason, after exhibiting his horse in proud triumph for about 
two hours, sold him for five hundred dollars—a fair reward for 
an adventure which though not strictly in accordance with the 
precepts of the “moral law,” (which, in times of emergency, 
are often disregarded,) was one of the most bold, daring and 
successful enterprises that history records. 


Fauirs.—As there are some faults that have been termed 
faults on the right side, so there are some errors that might be 
denominated errors on the safe side. Thus, we seldom regret 
having been too mild, too cautious, or too humble; but we of- 
ten repent having been too violent, too precipitate, or too 
proud. 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Life is a race, where some succeed, 
While others are beginning; 

‘Tis luck at times, at others speed, 
That gives an early winning. 

But if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne’er slacken your endeavor ; 

Just keep this wholesome truth in mind: 
’Tis better late than never! 


If you can keep ahead, ‘tis well; 
But never trip your neighbor; 
’Tis noble when you can excel 
By honest, patient labor. 
But if you are outstripped at last, 
Press on as bold as ever; 
Remember, though you are surpassed, 
"Tis better late than never! 


Ne’er labor for an idle boast 
Of victory o’er another, 
But while you strive your uttermost, 
Deal fairly with a brother, 
Whate’er your station, do your best, 
And hold your purpose ever ; 
And if you fail to beat the rest, 
’Tis better late than never! 


Choose well the path in which you run— 
Succeed by noble daring; 
Then, tho’ the last, when once 'tis won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing. 
Then never fret, if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor ; 
But ever keep this truth in mind; 
Tis better late than never! 





Ceachers’ Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


PREPARATION NECESSARY FOR THE TEACHER. 
BY PROF, A. GODDARD. 


The lawyer, in whose hands are intrusted the adjustment of 
pecuniary matters, must undergo a long course of preparation 
before he is admitted to the Bar; after this, years of success and 
experience alone entitle him to publie confidence. The physi- 
cian, whose business it is to heal the diseases of the body, must 
pore over many a musty tome, become familiar with every 
member of the human system, learn its maladies and the anti- 
dote for each, before he can enter on the practice. But the 
teacher, who is to take care of the tenderest for both worlds, is 
deemed fully competent to tune the “harp of a thousand strings,” 
to strike undying notes, without one day of thought as to the 
duties and responsibilities of his position. Le can direct the 
erring feet of youth into the path of virtue, when he is wholly 
unaccustomed to walking there himself! He can draw out 
the affections of the heart and direct them to God, through the 
beauty and magnificence of His works, when he is himself un- 
conscious of such feelings in his own soul! What! he educate 
and enlarge the intellect, when he knows almost nothing of its 
susceptibilities !! In a word, can he, who is ignorant of the 
laws which govern our physical, moral and intellectual nature, 
direct in the development of these faculties into the perfect 
man! It is even passing absurd. “Let him that would teach 
others first be taught himself.” 

Those, who are incapable of doing anything else, can readily 
gain access to the teacher’s chair. Some, because, for the time 
being, they. have no other employment, fill up their vacant 
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months in teaching. It is even made the resort of bankrupts 
and those who have failed in business, but when they can quit 
the school-room for their favorite occupation, they ever after- 
wards look back upon it with contempt, as something to which 
necessity drove them. Thus the teacher’s profession is degra- 
ded into a mere thing of times and circumstances. The result 
of this is to keep talent ont of the profession. There are many 
eminently qualified for leading the youthful mind into the way 
of knowledge and virtue, even eagerly awaiting the time for 
entering on their duties; but at the threshold, they are repulsed 
by the motley aspect that is presented. They must compete for 
places with those whose imbecility has led them to this weak 
place in the public fortification. Now, all, who are worthy to 
teach, are not willing to be sacrificed in the work. They turn 
away wounded, disgusted and indignant, to seek for something 
more promising. How inconsiderate must parents be who al- 
low themselves to be imposed on by the worthless and dissolute 
as unfolders of the human soul, whose impressions of beauty or 
deformity, then given, must remain forever; and what a cup of 
trembling awaits the unskillful hand, that attempts, through 


wrong motives, to mould the plastic mind of youth! 


“ Better far 
That heaven's lightning blast his very soul, 
And sink it back to chaos’ lowest depths, 
Than knowingly, by word or deed, he send 
A blight upon the trusting mind of youth.” 


For the Southern Teacher. 


DEFINING. 
BY PROF. J. F. TARRANT, COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 


The frequent method existing in many schools of learning 
definitions from the dictionary, in the ordinary manner, is lia- 
ble to three objections. First, the words have no connexion 
in sense or Grammar, nor any relation with each other but 
that of alphabetic succession. The learning of their mean- 
ing is, therefore, an effort of memory merely. Secondly, the 
current application of words, not unfrequently, differs widely 
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from that acceptation given them in the dictionary, and can on- 
ly be learned from their connexion in a sentence. Thirdly, 
very many of the words found in our dictionaries are either ob- 
solete or not well authorised. 

To these three objections may be added, that definitions of 
detached words are not likely to be remembered for any length 
of time, and the hour occupied in memorizing them is lost, and 
fruitless labor. 


HABITS AND MANNERS. 


We have long felt that in most of our schools there has not 
been sufficient attention given to the cultivation of correct hab- 
its and pleasing manners. With committees, teachers and pa- 
rents, the prominent aim has been to hurry through the book, 
or to pursue many studies. The cultivation of the heart has 
been a minor consideration, if indeed it has been taken into the 
account at all. This ought not so to be. A man may be a 
profound scholar, but if his morals are corrupt, or his address 
and manners rough and uncongenial, his influence will be for 
evil, or his usefulness will be very materially impaired. A cul- 
tivated intellect alone may prove a curse, but a cultivated in- 
tellect, with well cultured moral perceptions, refined manners 
and pleasing address will constitute a powerful influence for 
good. 

If this is true, how carefully and assiduously should the teach- 
er labor to secure right heart-training. All bad habits should 
be eradicated, and abrupt and uncourteous modes of expression 
or address, uncouth or rough habits, should al! receive skillful 
pruning at the hands of the teacher; and, daily, both by exam- 
ple and precept, should the pupils be allured and encouraged to 
exercise true manly and genial traits of character. Genuine 
politeness that will lead one at all times to use tones and give 
utterance to expressions that will tend to impart happiness to 
others, should be constantly kept in view by teachers, so that, 
if possible, their pupils may go forth into the community pre- 
pared to exert a happy and refining influence upon all with 
whom they may associate. Let it be, therefore, deemed an es- 
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sential duty on the part of the teacher to watch the habits, man- 
ners and conversation of his pupils, not only in the school-room, 
but by the way-side, upon the play-ground, or wherever he may 
meet them. Let him constantly strive to impress upon the 
hearts of his pupils such lessons as will tend to develop the 
character and bearing of true gentlemen—of Christian gentle- 
men. Let it not be forgotten that in a few brief years those 
who are now pupils in the school-room will be the active men 
upon the busy stage of life, and what they are to become, de- 
pends, perhaps, more upon the moulding hand of the teacher 
than upon any other human instrumentality. 


Teachers, do not forget that you are, in a very important 


sense, manufacturers of men. So labor in your noble work that 
hereafter your pupils may feel, as they engage in life’s duties, 
that they have been thoroughly fimished at your hands, and so 
that you may feel a conscious pride, as you mark their success 
in life, in feeling that they were once your pupils. A noble 
work is yours. See that it is well performed.—Lzchange. 


THE RESULTS OF THE TEACHER’S WORK. 


All efforts are important, more or less, according to the na- 
ture of the material upon which they are exerted. Im this 
view no work performed by men is more worthy of considera- 
tion than that of the teacher. The farmer, the mechanic and 
the merchant are all occupied with things soon to perish. The 
lawyer, the politician and the legislator busy themselves. with 
forms and decisions, with crimes and punishments. The phy- 
sician expends his energies in efforts to restore the tenement of 
the soul to its accustomed vigor. But the teacher deals with 
none of these. He has the impressible, the imperishable mind, 
the immortal soul, upon which he is to exert his influence and 
leave his impress. 

Doubtless, teachers may be found who pass the hours of their 
labor in wearisome efforts to occupy themselves im the school- 
room till the hour for closing arrives, while the quarter’s salary 
absorbs by far the largest share of their thoughts, _ Others, 
with some love for the work, but possessing: little real enthu- 
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siasm in this noble calling, labor to secure the more immediate 
results, as showy recitations and brilliant displays on public 
occasions. There are, however, live teachers, who act from 
higher and purer impulses, and who enter the scene of their 
labors with earnest hearts and prayerful desires, that they may 
properly accomplish the great work before them. 

Suppose such a teacher to enter his field of labor sincerely 
desiring to know and do all his duty. He is surrounded by a 
company of children who are entrusted to his care. They are 
diverse in their mental powers, their home cultivation and their 
moral natures. He is quick to discern the active intellect, the 
vivid imagination, the nice sensibilities, and the artistic ten- 
dencies of some of his pupils, while he as quickly discovers thé 
sluggish mind, the dull perceptions, the blunted affections and 
the vitiated tastes of others. He believes he should labor alike 
earnestly for all. It is an easy task to guide and mould the 
former, but he knows that the latter are more in need of his 
special efforts. While he conducts the one quietly along the 
flowery paths of intellectual culture, he devises some method of 
arousing and benefitting the other. His best and most perse- 
vering efforts are reserved for him whom others have discour- 
aged. He labors for the dull scholar till not unfrequently his 
toil is richly rewarded, for his pupil is inspired with new life, 
beholds a new world opening before him, and eventually goes 
forth himself to do good to others. The coarse and vulgar 
youth comes into this genial atmosphere. The teacher soon 
discovers that beneath this rough exterior there beats a feeling 
heart. He touches the tender chords gently, but makes them 
vibrate with ever-increasing and richer harmony, till he becomes 
courteous, amiable and lovely, and he, too, goes forth to confer 
upon others the rich blessings he has received. 

A mischievous boy amuses himself and his mates in produ- 
cing rude caricatures of some luckless companion, or perhaps 
even of histeacher. It meets the teacher’s eye. He approaches 
him gently, and in a skilful manner sets in motion the real ten- 
dencies,of his nature, thus converting a perverted faculty into 
an unfailing source of enjoyment. 

The teacher finds another, whose sensitive nature causes him 
to suffer the ridicule of his companions. By comforting words 
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and friendly advice he soothes the sufferer and restrains the 
offenders. By this means a disposition that might otherwise 
have been acerbated for life becomes lovely and affectionate, 
and secures for its possessor friends who had but for this been 
foes. 

How many a teacher’s heart has been gladdened by the vol- 
untary and cordial expressions of gratitude from former pupils, 
while recalling the occasions when the judicious counsels and 
treatment of their teacher entirely changed their career for life. 

But this is not all. All the educated men of the future must 
pass through the schools. Those who are to occupy the high- 
est places in society, whether in the arcs or the sciences, in the 
‘professions or civil affairs, those who are endowed with talents 
of the highest order, whether as writers or orators, as inventors 
or discoverers, all must come within the range of his influence 
at a period when their susceptible natures are most easily im- 
pressed by his silent tuition as well as by his verbal instructions. 
Thus it is that the cruel habits of the thoughtless are not per- 
mitted to develop themselves into the gloomy treacheries of an 
engmy of his country, the boundless ambition of the aspiring 
is restrained, so that he does not become a scourge of the hu- 
man race, deluging whole nations in blood. Some teacher has 
shaped, more or less, the destinies of every distinguished person 
who has ever lived. Who can tell how much the world is in- 
debted to the wise instructors of its great and its good men ? 

Not only these, but a much larger number in the humbler 
walks of life receive their impress from him. They carry with 
them the faithful admonitions and cheering words of their be- 
loved teacher. Amid the trials and temptations they all en- 
counter, the principals he has instilled into their minds sustain 
and fortify them and they bless his memory. 

But while the teacher may accomplish such results for the 
benefit of the world, he may directly or indirectly do great in- 
jury. His influence is alike powerful for evil, while his indif- 
ference or neglect may deprive the world of many a bright 
light and consign to obscurity those who might stand conspicu- 
ously among the honored ones of every age. 

In how many of our schools the pupils are trained only to 
repeat, never to think. Very soon this habit becomes an ele 
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ment of the pupil’s character. He goes out into the world 
only to imitate and repeat what others have originated. He 
learned mechanically and he has no power of applying what 
he has learned to the practical affairs of life. Hence the em- 
piricism so prevalent in every department of labor and thought. 
Were men taught to think in early life, quackery would not be 
the most efficient method of securing wealth. 

But even this imperfect style of teaching is vitiated by the 
labor-saving machinery of the book-makers in the form of 
printed questions, which the indolent teacher has not the en- 
ergy or the intelligence to reject. By this method the work of 
the recitation degenerates into a mere routine of questions and 
answers, requiring little effort either from teacher or scholar, 
thus dwarfing the mind that should be enlarged and fitted for 
usefulness. 


As we have before said, there are teachers who are appa- 
rently more anxious to pass away the hours devoted to school 
work than to improve them. They, too, are working out re 
sults none the less important although productive only of evil 
The idle pupil is never unoceupied. His mind will be em- 


ployed, and thus he takes the first lessons in sin and crime 
because his teacher did not require him to learn the lessons of 
duty and industry. He becomes disgusted with school and 
absents himself only to take another lesson in forgery to blind 
the teacher, and in falsehood to deceive his parents. He is 
now prepared to injure and destroy all with whom he associates, 
and soon to end his career in ruin. 

The matter is still worse when we can trace all these results 
back to the unjust management or harsh treatment of the 
teacher. And this is not unfrequently the case. Many sensi 
tive natures have been forever blunted by the arrogant abuse 
of petty tyrants in the school-room. We remember to have 
seen a severe punishment inflicted upon a quiet little fellow, by 
a teacher who was receiving a salary of $2,000, in the presence 
of the school and of strangers, because the pupil, having made 
a mistake in reciting and corrected it, could not state the erro- 
neous answer again precisely as he did at first. Evidently he 
had forgotten the exact language used. The moral sense of 
one at least, besides that of the pupil, was deeply wounded. 
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But when such scenes are an every day occurrence, the teach- 
er’s work produces results for which he can never atone, though 
he spend an eternity of penitence. 

Again, when we remember that there are teachers who, 
either from inexperience, inability or ignorance, are actually 


teaching error, those whose examples are unworthy of imitation, 
those whose habits are disgusting and sometimes even vicious, 
those who practice deception in the presence of visitors and 
examiners so openly that it is well understood by their pupils, 
what shall we say of the sad results results of their work/ 
Who can estimate the unhappy. effects in the hearts and lives 
of guileless youth, entrusted by contiding parents to their care? 
When these habits, examples and principles have become in- 
corporated with established trains of thought, and with the 
elements of their being, so that they have their hold upon the 
soul, who can eradicate the poison and restore the purity of 
those pupils again / 

When we reflect upon the results, alike for good and for evil, 
which sueceed the teacher’s work, and also remember that they 
are coéxistent with the immortal spirit, in their turn producing 
other similar results, forever, who will say that teaching is not 
a solemn responsibility, and that the teacher should not be the 
best, the wisest, the truest of men+—Zhe Schoolimaster. 


ARITHMETICAL JOTTINGS. 


Impress upon the pupil, not merely the definitions, but the 
real difference between abstract and concrete numbers. As 
Raumer in the History of Pedagogy observes, let the mother 
and the primary instructress teach the child to count one apple, 
two apples,—one man, two men, We., and not the usual one, 
two, three, &e., and he will not need a definition to aid his dis- 
criminations. 

Apply it to the multiplication of quantities, both simple and 
compound. Explain the impossibility of the multiplication of 
two concrete numbers. We sometimes hear pupils maintain 
its possibility, especially in Interest and in Duodecimals. 

In Division, the reverse is true, and the two distinct opera- 
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tions which arise should be more clearly brought out than they 
of tenare. We divide one concrete quantity by another—two 
compound numbers perhaps—to find how many times one is 
contained in the other; we divide a concrete quantity by an 
abstract number to find the value of one of the equal parts into 
which the quantity is divided. Of the three terms, two factors 
and their product, which occur in both Multiplication and Di- 
vision, one of these factors must be an abstract number. 

Multiplication is effected by a repetition of the Multiplicand. 
If this repetition be not once completed, the result is less than 
the multiplicand; hence it differs from Addition which implies 
augmentation, and can hardly be defined as “a short way of 
performing many Additions.” 

In Fractions, the denominator should really present to the 
student’s mind a denomination, and he should no more think 
of adding 3-5 to 2-7 directly, than he would three apples and 
two books, 

The unit of a fraction, and the fractional unit, are worthy of 
attention. 

In numerating decimals, pupils are sometimes allowed, I did 
not say taught, to commence at the decimal point, call ¢¢ units, 
the first figure tenths, &e. What, the separatrix, a mere mark 
to distinguish integers from fractions have numerical value? 
What, wnits form part of a decimal fraction? The first de- 
nomination of a decimal fraction must be tenths; the units, if 
there are any, being beyond the decimal point. 

While many of us are too mechanical in our teachings, some 
problably carry the nice distinctions of theorectical Arithmetic 
beyond their proper balance with the practical, though I would 
not restrict practical matters to the common acceptation, pocket 
matters. The multiplicity of rules, the contractions, so called, 
the doetrine of repetends, reduction of foreign currencies, per- 
haps also alligation, &c., too much favored by our modern 
popular text-books, will often confuse rather than enlighten the 
young student, and he will fail to obtain that which is the prin- 
cipal wse of Arithmetic, notwithstanding contrary opinions of 
the Greek mathematicians, an ability to rapidly, correctly, and 
intelligently apply it to concerns of every day life-—Con. Com. 
8. Journal. 
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EDUCATION AND SUCCESS. 


It is a solemn fact that but few men have arrived at great 
eminence but such as have been well educated. This every one 
who reads the lives of great men will learn for himself; and 
there is another lesson which he should learn at the same time, 
which is—that education helps men to do whatever they have 
to dofmuch better than they could do without it. The mind, 
the hand, the eye, must be educated that they may assist each 
other. A well trained mind will guide aright the judgment, 
which must be formed through the medium of the eye. The 
eye controls the action of the hand in all that it does in the ac- 
complishment of anything that pertains to art or science. 

The mind drinks in its knowledge through the eyes, and 
knowledge is placed before them by the hands. The mechanic 
who accomplishes the greatest end is the one whose well stored 
mind ‘enables him to grasp the means through which his object 
is attained. Education with a mind and heart in the work, 
makes a man a better blacksmith, a more skillful doctor, a more 
successful®lawyer, a wiser politician, a great author. In short, 
there is nothing in which a man or woman may engage which 
can not be more successfully pursued with than without an ed- 
ucation. 


EXAMPLE MUST ACCOMPANY PRECHPT. 


If teachers would succeed in making any true and enduring 
impressions, they must themselves be “living epistles,” not only 
read, but felt by their pupils. What they would have pupils 
become, teachers must be—impersonations of the Christian vir- 
tues—exemplary in their daily walk and conversation. They 
must not only point to the right, but lead the way. The young 
may be compelled to seem, but they cannot be forced to be good. 
They may be /ed into “ways of pleasantness,” and thereby 
taught that they “who walk uprightly” travel the “journey 
of life” in “paths of peace.” 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
BY AUNT MARY. 


I have no doubt but my readers have noticed the fact, that 
some children are more happy than others. There are some 
with whom it is pleasant to associate, and others, whose com- 
pany you endeavor to avoid. Why is this? This question 
has perplexed you again and again. I will tell you the reason. 
Those, you found so agreeable, studying your happiness more 
than their own, and this produced in your mind the same dis- 
position to them. The great Creator wisely implanted in us a 
disposition to love eaeh other. This is the ground of true 
friendship. Where there is no love there can be no regard. 
Those we do not love, we wish to avoid. 

Henry Jones was very unpopular with his school-mates. But 
why was this? It was because he was disobliging, unamiable 
and unkind. Let me impress it upon you, if your companions 
do not love you, the fault is yours, you do not deseserve to be 
loved. Do your part, and they will do theirs; be kind and 
friendly to them, and they will be so to you. You must not 
regard it as your misfortune that others do not love you, but 
your own fault. If, then, you would attract the esteem of oth- 
ers, your heart must glow with good will to those around you. 
This done, and you may be sure of warm friends. 

Would you make life happy? You must begin thus in child- 
hood, and act upon the same principle through life. If you 
would have favor, you must show favor. Show a disposition 
above selfishness, that you are willing to make sacrifice of your 
personal convenience to promote the happiness of your associ- 
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ates, and you will never be without friends. Sometimes a sense 
of duty may render it necessary for you to do that which will 
be displeasing to your friends, but if this is done in a mild, yet 
firm tone, the unpleasantness of the moment will pass away, 
and the individual will acknowledge his error, and esteem you 
the more highly. Rely upon it, there will come times, even in 
your youthful days, when it will be necessary tosayno. With- 
out it you will be unable to preserve a conscience void of of- 
fence. It is more wise to risk the displeasure of man, than God. 
Our first duty is to Ged. To falter in this respect is not an ey- 
idence of friendship, but cowardice. Should you live to years 
of maturity, you will probably be called upon, from motives of 
prudence, as well as morality, tosay no. If the habit is culti- 
vated as you grow uy, you will be comparatively easy then. I 
could point you to many who have ruined themselves and their 
families from the want of this firmness. 

If you would be happy in childhood, and afterwards in years 
of maturity, cultivate a spirit of kindness and affection. It is 
an old adage that “Like begets its like.” Now look around 
you, and see which of your companions has most friends. My 
word for it, they are those that are willing to make their friends 
happy. This is not a peculiarity of childhood, but is unchang- 
ed throngh every period of life. There is but one way to make 
friends, and that is to be friendly to others. Act upon the gol- 
den rule, “Do to others as you would have others do to you,” 
and you will ever be willing to make sacrifice of your own con- 
venience, to promote the happiness of others. In all your in- 
tercouse in after life, let these feelings influence your actions 
and then, come what may, you will be sure to be happy and 
respected. 


GETTING EVEN. 


“T’ll be even with him yet,” muttered Fred Eaton, as he en- 
tered the hall, flushed with anger, and threw his books and 
cap upon the table. The study door stood open, and as Fred 
was rather demonstrative in his feelings, the noise he made 
penetrated into the study and reached Mr. Eaton’s ears. 
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It was no unusual thing for Fred to be noisy ; boys certainly 
are; but there was a certain spitefulness in his manner that 
made his father think something extraordinary had happened. 
He called him into the study. 

“Why, my son, what is the difficulty? You appear very 
much excited.” 

“It’s enough to make any one provoked,” blurted out Fred, 
getting, if possible, still redder in the face. 

“Tt must be something very serious,” said Mr. Eaton, “ to 
have such an effect upon you. Let me hear the story.” 

“Well, father, you know the creek that runs through Mr. 
Cheeseman’s lot. We boys had divided ourselves into two par- 
ties, and were to have a mimic fight on the water. We have 
been all the week building the dams and making the boats, 
and to-morrow the fight was to come off.” 

“Well, what is to hinder? I envy you the sport you will 
have, and almost wish I was a boy again.” 

“Jim Tracy is commander of the British fleet, and 1 was ap- 
pointed to command the Americans. Ben Jones was to load and 
fire my cannon—that beauty you gave me last Fourth of July. 


Every boy had some part to perform, and Ben insisted on being 
the ‘gunner.’ We rigged our boats this morning, and had a 
sort of rehersal during recess. The bell sounded when we were 


in the midst of our fun, but Ben insisted on having another 
charge at the enemy. I knew it wouldn’t do, and I spoke rath- 
er sharply to him, I confess. I told him it was my cannon, and 
he had no right to touch it without my consent, and he’d better 
put it down. He was very angry, and out of spite put ina 
double charge and burst my little cannon all to pieces. 1 was 
s0 astonished and angry, father, I felt as though I could have 
torn him in pieces on the spot. But V’ll be even with him yet,” 
added Fred, after pausing long enough to take breath. 
den was certainly a naughty boy; but I am afraid Fred 

Eaton’s temper is none of the best, and under the same circum- 
stances he might have been tempted to do even worse than 
Ben did.” 

“Oh! father, I wouldn’t have done such a thing for the 
world,” said Fred, with open-eyed astonishment, at the bare 
mention of such a possibility. 


a) 
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“Perhaps not; but your feelings toward him were evidently 
worse than his toward yourself; for Ben only destroyed a can- 
non that can be easily replaced, while you felt like tearing him 
in pieces.” 

“T didn’t mean that exactly, father; you know I wouldn’t 
do it.” 

“Tt was Satan in your heart, and you gave him the use of 
your tongue. It is this wanting to ‘get even’ that has been 
the ruin of many. I am glad you thought twice, and did not 
give vent to your wicked feelings before Ben Jones; for now 
you have the advafitage over him, and can teach him a lesson 
that may last him through life; and at the same time enable 
you to be more than even with him.” 

Fred’s eyes sparkled. 

“T will give you the money for another cannon this after- 
noon, a little larger than the other; and when you go to school 
in the morning, be sure you see Ben alone, and hand him the 
cannon. ‘Tell him you have forgiven him, and you hope this 
‘vannon will prove stronger and last longer than the other.” 

“ But he destroyed it on purpose,” said Fred. 

* And you can forgive him, I trust,” said his father. “ Doas 


I tell you, and let me know the result. I know you will feel 
better and happier after it. It is sweet to be able to forgive an 
injury, and make an enemy your friend.” 


You should have seen Fred when he came in from school the 
following day. His face was in perfect contrast to that of the 
day before, and he fairly bounded into the study. 

“1 did it, father—I did it!” he exclaimed. “ We had a most 
royal time, and the American beat, and I believe it was all ow- 
ing to that cannon. How it did talk! At first Ben wouldn’t 
take the cannon, but I insisted on it, for I really had forgiven 
him, and he said he was sorry for what he did, and looked so 
ashamed afl the time—that - 

“ Well, how did Fred feel ?” 

“Why, father, I felt like a conqueror.” 

“Tt is something to have gained two victories in one day,” 
said Mr. Eaton, smiling. 
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WHAT THE BIRD SAID. 


“Don’t lag Johnny,” said the little boy’s mother, “but go 
straight to school.” 

“Yes, mother, I will,” said Johnny, and off he trudged. 

When he passed Mr. Dilworth’s barn, a robin redbreast flew 
out of the woods, and perched on the nearest bough, and began 
to sing just as if he were singing to Johnny and nobody else. 
Was it singing, “Stop, Johnny, stop,” or “Go, Johnny, go?” 
The little boy loved birds, and the redbreast was so near. 

“Tt is singing ‘go’ or ‘stay,’ just according to my think,” said 
Johnny. “I think it says ‘Go,’ and I shall go.” 

So Johnny, in spite of all the pleasant things which tempt a 
little boy to lag behind school time on a sweet summer’s morn- 
ing, went straight to school, and was in his seat when the mis- 
tress rang the opening bell. 

Johnny is right. A great many things have a meaning to 
us according as we think. To the little boy who said it was 
too pleasant to go to school, and so played truant, redbreast’s 
note would have been, “Stay, stay, stop, stop,” for he did not 
love his books, and wanted an excuse for neglecting them. 

All along the way, children, there are pleasant voices, which 
will lead you astray or forward you in the path of duty, accor- 
ding to the chord which they find in you. The key-note is in 
your own bosom. Pitch it right; and then your life will be a 
pleasant tune, sweet to your father and mother, sweeter to your 
God and Saviour. 


A FABLE FOR THE YOUNG 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Ernest had accompanied his father into the vineyards, which 
were rich with promise for the coming autumn. There he found 
a honey bee struggling in the web of a large spider, which had 
already opened its fangs to seize upon its prey: but Ernest set 
the bee at liberty, and destroyed the glistening snare. 


The father, observing what had passed, inquired of his son 
how he could so lightly esteem the skill and ingenuity of the 
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little artist, and to annihilate its work in a moment. “ Did’st 
thou not see with what beauty and order those slender threads 
were interwoven? How could’st thou, then, be at the same 
moment so pitiful and yet so hard-hearted ?” 

But the boy excused himself, saying : 

“Ts there not evil in the spider’s art? for it only tends to de- 
struction, whereas the bee gathers honey and wax within its 
cell; so I give freedom to the bee, and destroyed the spider's 
web.” 

The father was pleased at this decision of a simple child, who 
saw no beauty in ingenuity, when its aim was destruction. 


* But,” continued the father, “perhaps you have been unjust 


towards the spider. See how it protects our ripening grapes 
from the flies and wasps, by means of the net which it weaves 
around the branches !” 

* Does it do so,” asked the boy, “with the intention of pro- 
tecting our grapes, or merely that it may satisfy its own thirst 
for blood ?” 

“Truly,” replied his father, “it troubles itseif very little 
about our grapes.” 

“Oh!” said Ernest, “then the good it does cannot be worth 
much; for [ have heard you say that it is a good will alone 
which can impart beauty or goodness to the most useful ac- 
tions.” 

“Very true, my boy; we may be thankful, however, that in 
the course of nature, that which is evil often fosters what is 
good and useful without intending to do so.” 

“ Wherefore,” inquired Ernest, “does the spider sit so soli- 
tary in its web, whilst the bees live sociably together, and work 
in union? Why might not the spiders make one huge web, and 
use it in common ?” 

* Dear child,” answered his father, “a good object alone can 
ensure friendly co-operation. The bond of wickedness or self- 
ishness contains within itself the seeds of dissolution. There- 
fore wise nature never attempts that which men too often learn 
by their own experience to be vain and impracticable.” 

On their way homeward the father observed: “Hast thou 
not learnt somewhat trom the spider to-day, my boy? Remem- 
ber that in this world we shall often find good and evil mixed 
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together—our friends and foes side by side, so that what is good 
may, from the contrast, appear all the more jbeautiful. Thus 
may we learn a lesson even from what is evil in itself.” 


nm VT ‘ Tram TO 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. How many yards of carpeting, three-fourths of a yard wide, will it take to 
cover two rooms twenty feet square with two folding doors nine feet six inches 
high, and four feet six inches wide between them? 

8. What will be the duty on two hundred reams of Cap paper invoiced at &3 
per ream, at twenty-four per cent? 

9. A Grocer has coffee worth fifteen cents, seventeen cents, and nineteen cents 
per pound. He wishes to supply his customers with a mixture worth twelve cents 
a pound, how many pounds of each must he take? 


3. Lam composed of 12 letters :— 

; 6, 5, and 11 is used about the house. 
4, 10, 1, and 3 is a plant. 

9, 7, and 2 is a tool. 

8, 12. 7. and 3 is a building. 


whole is a Scripture name you have often heard. 


7. lam composed of 3 letters:— 


, and 1 is Latin conjunction. 


2 
2, and 3 is an English preposition. 


2, and 1, the Phonetic name of a little thing used by mechanics, houskeep- 
ers, &c., Xe. 
; whole the terror of certain quadrupeds domesticate? ‘1 every part of the habi- 


table globe. SC, AZ; 


t= Answers solicited. 

(=> We shall be pleased to receive from our young friends, original Problems, 
Enigmas, Charades, &c., &c., accompanied with solutions. Correspondence in this 
Department should be directed to Uncle Will, care of Prof. W. 8. Barton. Teachers’ 
Exchange, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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How TO HAVE FrRienps.—This is the caption of a most excellent article trom 
Aunt Mary. We commend it to the special attention of our readers and especially 
the youth. Her suggestions are happy and well timed. We thank her for her 
excellent advice, and hope that its fruit will be like “apples of gold and pictures of 
silver.” 

CORRESPONDENCE.—We find on our table for this month a letter from Miss C. A. 
T. Pexaeeeaen V2, enclosing an Enigma, and two bright gold dollars for a new 
subscriber. We hope to receive many more of the same sort. We are endeavor- 
ing to make the Department under our care useful and interesting. C. A. T., will 
please accept our thanks. Fourteen Enigmas have been sent in marked “ For the 
Prize.’ ————Miss Clara H. writes to know if “Uncle Will” walks on crutches 
like Old Peter Parley. We can only say come and see us, and you can obtain an 
occular answer. ————Robert T. sends us an Arithmetical question which we 
insert in the present number (Question 9.) We commend to his attention question 
1, but must caution him to be very particular in calculating for the doors. 


Prizes.—We offer for the best original Enigma for the Southern Teacher, “Our 
Year.” This is a beautiful and interesting volume, in fine binding gotten up by the 
Harper's as a “New Year's Gift.” Competitors will please say “For the Prize.” 
Each number must be accompanied with a solution. To give all ample time to com- 
pete for it, the premium will not be awarded until the 1st of April. 


POLISHED GEMS :— 
......-Trust not the world, for it never payeth that it promiseth. 


‘ Merit is never so conspicuous as when it springs from obscurity, just 
as the moon never looks so lustrous as when it emerges from a cloud. 

.If it is important for you to know whether a man will cheat you if 
he can, sound him as to his willingness to help you to cheat somebody else. 

Honesty is the best policy, but he who acts upon this as his rule, will 
not be an honest man. 

The pleasantest things in the world are pleasant thoughts, and the 


greatest art in life is to have as many of them as possible. 


..The wasp attacks the ripest fruit first; so will slander attempt to 
wound the most honest fame. 
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.A man in the finest suit of clothes is often a shabbier fellow, than 
another dressed in rags. 


Whenever love lifts the soul to heaven, we may be sure that the 
object of it is not altogether of earth. 


There is another life—a life which, once believed in, stands as a 
solemn, significant figure before the otherwise unmeaning ciphers of time, changing 
them to orders of mysterious, untold values. 


To trust in human love is often to be pierced as with thorns; to lean 
on human faithfulness is to feel the broken shaft entering the side; but no one 
ever trusted in God's love and found it grow cold; no heart ever yearned towards 
Him, and stayed itself upon Him, and found Him unfaithful or unkind. 


True wisdom. Every man who has become old, can look back on his 
life, see its errors, and think of what he would do if he had it to live over again. 
This experience, which might be of much value to the young, is of little use to the 
aged, but it should not be lost. It was the evident intention of Nature, that the 
experience of age should be the instruction of youth. True wisdom consists in 
profiting by the errors and failures of others, as well as of our own. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENT 


.A breeder of fowls says one of his cochins, when eating corn, takes 


one anh at a time. 


Never think of saying bo to a goose. Say beau to the gander—and 
belle to the goose. 


.“‘My lad,” said a lady to a boy carrying a mail-bag, “are you the 
ma boy?” “You doesn’t think I’m a female boy, does you, ma'am?” 


sseeeeeese Sam, why am lawyers like fishes?” I don’t meddle wid de subjec’, 
Pomp.” ‘“ Why, don’t you see, nigga, because dey am so fond ob de-bate.” 


“T wonder what makes my eyes so weak?” said a fop to a gentle- 
man. “You needn’t wonder—they are in a weak place,” replied the gentleman. 


‘ The fellow who tried to get up a concert with the band of his hat, is 
the same genius who a few weeks since played upon the affections of an uptown lady. 


Milton was asked by a friend whether he would instruct his daughter 
in the different languages. His reply was: “No, sir; one tongue is enough for 
& woman.” 


.An Attorney having died in poor circumstances, one of his friends 
observed that he had left but few effects. “That is not much to be wondered 
-at,” said another, “for he had but few causes.” 


-seeeeess. What part of speech is hat?” asked a dame the other day. 
“ Masculine,” replied the scholar. 

“Indeed! Then what's the feminine ?” 
“Why, bonnet, to be sure.” 
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Tommy, my son, what are you going to do with that club! Send it to 
the editor of course. But what are you going to send it to the editor for? Cause, 
he says if anybody will send him a club, he will send them a copy of his paper. 

RomAN Nose.—* How is it.” said one little miss to another, “that John’s never- 
afraid, andl am?” “ Because he’s got a Roman nose, and feels safe; ‘don’t you 
remember how we read, that it has always been said that a Roman knows—no 
danger ? ” 

* Eliza, my child,” said a prudish old maid to her pretty niece, who 
would curl her hair in pretty ringlets, “if the lord had intended your hair to be 
curled, He would have done it Himself.” “He did, aunty, when I was a baby, but 
He thinks I am big enough now to curl it myself.” 


....-A man who had purchased a pair of new shoes, finding the road to 


be rather a rough one, decided on putting the shoes under his arm, and ‘walking 


home barefooted. After a while he stubbed his great toe, taking the nail off as 
clean as a whistle. “How lucky!” he eaclaimed; “what a tremendous kick that 
would have been for the shoes!” 


\ gentleman wishing to get md of an unwelcome visitor, and not 


’ qualified it thus, “ Elevate your golgotha to 


liking to tell him, “ there’s the door,’ 
the summit of your pericranium, and allow me to present to your ocular demonstra- 
tion the scientific piece of mechanism which forms the egress portion of this 


apartment.” 


* Look hear, Dixey, you knows a thing or two. Doesn't you think, 
from de cloudification of de atmosphere, dat we'll have rain to-day ? ” 
“ Well, I declare, Sanford, I doesn’t zactly understand astonomety, but I does 
think it looks very omnibus.” 
“ Dat’s jest dis chile’s ‘pinion, but I didn’t have de larnology to ‘spress it. Ise 
nebber studied skyology.’ 


weeeeeeees+-An eminent lawyer, in Glasgow, once had a client whose name was 
Widow Tickle. He rose, and commenced to address the Honorable Court in this 
manner: “Tickle, my client, my lord,” and paused for a moment. The judge, 
who was considered a wag, broke in after this most ludicrous style: “Ye maun 
tickle her yursel, Mr. McLaughlin; it’s no the business of this court to tickle your 
client, my bra’ mon.” 

Pomp—* Why do you hab your hair parted in the middle, you swell 
nigger.” 

Cuf—* Kase it's de fashion with all dat respecks demselves, you bald-headed 
embodiment of blackin’ you. But what is de difference between your hair and 
mine, Pomp?” 

Pomp—* Gives it up.” 

OCuff—* My hair is parted fi the middle, and your’n is de-parted ! ’ 


weseeeeess+eA Cat caught a sparrow, and was about to devour it, when the 
sparrow said : 

“No gentleman eats till he washes his face.” 

The cat, struck with this remark, set the sparrow down, and began to wash his 
face with his paw, but the sparrow flew away. This vexed puss extremely, and 
he said: 

“ As long as I live I will eat first and wash my face afterwards,” which all cats 
do to this day. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


THe SourHeERN TEACHER having attained an extent of circulation never before 
accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South-West, both on 
account of the character of its readers, and its wide circulation, may be regarded as 
the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, Schools, School-books, Philosophical 
Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of those most interested. 

. Changes 

Ist time. 3 months. 6 months. l year. per 1000 ems. 
Qne page,........$12 $30 00.....$5 $100 00 50 cents. 
Half page,....... 20 06..... s 
Quarter page,.... 6 00 

On Second Page of Cover, (when available,).............. 50 per cent. extra. 

On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when available,)........50 per cent. extra. 

On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 

ED ote no cb om cen 6666. ad end ok Od oeeeee ead per cent, extra. 

Tue Present NumBber.—We invite special attention to the improved appearance 
of the Teacher for the present issue. Our table of contents isrichand varied. We 
are assured that the indulgent reader will be well repaid for the time spent in a careful 
perusal of each article. And last, though not least, we feel quite proud of our new 
dress and superior typographical execution of the work. The present number was 
issued at the Job Office of the Literary Crusader, Atlanta, Ga., where our work will, 
be done hereafter. Give us the means, and we will give you a Magazine full equal 
to any that comes from the North. It will require at least 10,000 subscribers to 
accomplish our plan. A little effort on the part of our friends and they can be ob- 
tained. 


To TEACHERS SEEKING EMPLOYMENT.—We invite the especial attention of such 
to the last page of the cover. Those wishing to avail themselves of the Exchange 
must comply with our terms. We cannot give our time and labor for nothing. We 
are almost daily in the receipt of letters without a stamp to pay return postage.— 
Such need not wonder that they do not receive an answer. 


SourHERN TKACeER’s ScHOOL Linrary.—We are collecting at the Teacher’s Ex- 
change, in the city of Montgomery, copies of all the popular text-books of the day. 
We have already received some FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES, consisting of va- 
rious editions of the Classics, Mathematics, School Readers, Grammar, &c., &c. This 
library will be of great utility to Teachers and Professors, as it will enable them to 
compare and select such works as are best adapted to their several wants. We 


most cordially invite Teachers and Professors to call and examine our collection. 
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We also invite publishers to forward us by mail or otherwise, sample copies of all 
their School and College text-books, which we will not only place on our shelves for 
examination, but review them in the Southern Teacher. 


SourHEerN ScHoo. Booxs.—We clip from the proceedings of the Georgia State 
Convention, the following resolution offered by Mr. Crawford, the able representa- 
tive from Greene : 

Whereas, During her connection with the late United States, the State of Georgia 
was dependent upon the Northern States for her School-books, and this dependence 
still continues; and whereas, it is important that in all matters pertaining to educa- 
tion, the South should be independent of her late confederates, therefore, to aid in 
effecting this desirable object— 

Be it resolved by the Convention of the people of Georgia, That his Excellency, the 
Governor be requested to offer a prize of four hundred dollars each for the following 
works, to be written or compiled by citizens resident in the Confederate States of 
America, viz: A Spelling Book, for the use of Common Schools; an Arithmetic; 
an English Grammar; a Geography, and two Reading Books, one for beginners, and 
one for more advanced scholars; the prizes to be awarded by a committee appointed 
by the Governor, and the books selected to be published and printed within the 
Confederacy, and the copy-right to be owned or disposed of by the authors or com- 
pilers of the several books. 

We hail this as another step towards effecting the freedom of the South from her 
vassalage to the North. In our estimation, President Crawford is the very man to 
give tone to such a resolution. We sincerely hope that not only the gallant State of 
Georgia, but every other State within the bounds of the Southern Confederacy, will 
not only take steps to encourage Southern authorship, but at once offer a liberal per 
centage on capital actually employed in type, stereotype, and electrotype foundries, 
machine shops for the manufacture of presses, and, in a word, every appliance ne- 
cessary to printing ond binding. We would also suggest the propriety of admitting 
all materials necessary to carry on printing and binding, free of duty for one year. At 
the present rates, the duty on a first class book-press would amount to over $500; bind- 
ing materials of the same classification. The paucity of Southern text-books for schools 
does not arise so much from the want of Southern authors, as the enormous cost of 
printing and binding in the South. Southern authors, much against their will and in- 
clination, are driven to the North to publish, or are compelled to submit to double ex- 
pense at home. We speak advisedly on this point, for we visited a printing house a 
short time since, where extra inducements were held out, and are obliged to state, that 
with the stereotype plates furnishee the cost for manufacturing our own works at 
home, would actually be more than our prices to the trade. We think it would be 
the part of wisdom for our legislators to hold out such inducements, as would lead 
capitalists to invest in publishing. Until this is done, the South, as at present, will 
be flooded with school-books that have long since gone into disuse at the North, be- 
cause they can be sold at such prices as will afford a lage per centage. 


CoLoreD Ratx.—The savans of Europe are puzzling themselves about several 
showers of rain of a reddish hue, at Sienna, in Tuscany, three of which occurred 
on the 20th of December last, and others on the 31st of the same month, and then 
on the Ist of January. The fall of this rain was confined to a limited portion of 
the town, and fell every time in the same locality. Its color was at no time deeper 
than weak wine and water. An analysis showed that the color must be owing to 
some solution, as no sediment was deposited by the water. 
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Book AND JoB Printinc.—Atlanta, Georgia, at this time offers greater induée- 
ments in Book and Job Printing than any other city in the Southern Confederacy. 


Within the last few days, we have examined specimens of printing, that in style 


and neatness will challenge competition with the North. The following is a quota- 
tion from a card on the first page of our advertising circular: “We print books of 
all kinds in the most superior manner, and upon terms as reasonable as any North- 
ern House. While there is such an establishment in Georgia, no one can have any 
excuse for going out of the State to have books or anything else printed.” 


New Postat Act.—The Congress of the Confederate States have passed a new 
Postal Law, in which they have raised letter postage to 5 cents for 500 miles 
or less, and 10 cents for any greater distance. Letters weighing over half an 
ounce, will be charged single postage for each additional ounce. Weekly news- 
papers sent to bona jide subscribers within the State where published, 6} cents per 
quarter. Out of the State, double that rate. Circulars and drop letters will be 
charged 2 cents each. Newspapers and periodicals published oftener or more sel- 
dom than once a week, will be charged in proportion to the above rates. 


ScHoo. Proverty ExcHance.—By means of the plan which we have adopted in 
this department of our business, Teachers and School Proprietors may buy, sell, and 
exchange properties, without subjecting their Schools to the embarrassment of a pub- 
lic announcement of their desires. For particulars address, the Editor of the South- 
ern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO NORTHERN SCHOOLS.—One of the best signs of the 
tumes is that the wealthy throughout the South have discovered that we have as 
good female schools here as any that they will find in the North, and that principle, 
duty and interest require our daughters to be educated in the South. 


Siavery.—Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, in reply to a number of New York 
merchants, has written a very able and lucid view of the institution of slavery, as 
drawn from the Scriptures by pro-slavery interpreters. It sustains the views of 
Drs. Raphaell and Van Dyke. Both the old and New Testaments are critically ex- 
amined upon the subject, and all possible light according to this view is thrown upon 
the investigation. In early life Bishop Hopkins was a practicing lawyer in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. After he became a minister, he was for many years pastor of the Trin- 
ity Episcopal church in that city. At the same time he was also principal of a 
flourishing school. 


Ovr Frontisprece.—In this number we present our readers with a very correct 
view of the Southern Female College, LaGrange, Ga. This is one of the oldest Fe- 
male Colleges South, and has been celebrated for the extent and thoroughness of the 
course of study, the number and ability of the Faculty, and the great beauty, health- 
iness and accessibility of the location. This Institution is in its nineteenth year; 
since its establishment there have been only fowr deaths among the young ladies 
boarding at the Institution. All the plans and arrangements of the College, are 
made with reference, not only to the mental and moral improvement of the pupil, 
but also to the cultivation of such habits as will qualify her for the important rela- 
tions of after life. 

Prof. W. H. Robert, the Principal, is one of the most accomplished and successful 
educators South. 
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{a Amherst College has added a new departinent under a distinct professorship 
that of Dr. Hooker. It is a gymnasium, at which attendance is required as much 
as to other college exercises. The result thus far has been most flattering. _Stu- 
dents gam flesh, health and strength, and enter upon the * duties” of this class with 
great alacrity. 

(There is quite a dispute as to whether Lincoln rode the nightmare, or the 
nightmare rode him, during his recent flight from Harrisburg, througl Baltimore, to 


Washington. The weight of opinion is that the nightmare rode him. 


WHEN THE WoRLD Is NoT Rounp.—.A country schoolmaster one day announced 
to his pupils that the examination would soon take place. “If you are examined in 
Geography,” said he, “you will surely be asked of what shape the earth is, and if 
you should not remember, just look at me, and 1 will show you my snuff-box to re- 
mind you it is round.” Unfortunately the schoolmaster had two snuff-boxes—a 
round one, which he carried on Sunday, and a scuare one, which he carried during 
the week. The fatal day having arrived, the class ia Geography was duly called 


out, and the question asked—* What is the shape of the earth?” The first boy, 


appalled by the appearance of the examining committee, felt embarrassed, and 


glanced at the master, who at once pointed to his snuff-box. “Sir,” boldly answer- 


ed the boy, “it is round on Sunday, and square oll the rest of the week.” 


(eit is a curious circumstance that during the three hundred and fifty years the 
palace of the Tuileries has been a royal dwelling, no French sovereign has died 
within its walls. In connection with this fact another may be mentioned. Ever 
since 1758, every French sovereign who has made the Tuileries his abode, has been 


compelled, at some time or other, to quit the shelter of its roof. 


THe Press.—We tender our thanks to our brethren of the press for the many 
kind notices extended to the Southern Teacher. It is gratifying to know that our 
efforts to advance tne cause of Education are so appreciated. We clip the following 
from a valuable exchange : 

THE SovrHERN TeacHher.—The February number of this excellent Monthly has 
been laid on our table. 3esides other interesting matter. it contains the first of a 
series of articles on the subject of “Slavery,” from the giften pen of Prof. P. R. 
LEATHERMAN, of Mississippi, which alone is worth double the price of subscription, 
The “Teacher” is divided into five distinct departments, viz: Literary, Home, Teach- 
er’s, Youth's and Editorial, and is altogether one of the best magazines published in 
the country, and should be taken by every family in the city and country. Terms, 
$2 per annum. Address, Prof. W. 8. Bartox, Montgomery, Alabama.—Southern 
Visitor. 

Brow NWoop.—This celebrated Institute is situated about a mile and a half from 
LaGrange, in the midst of a beautiful grove of oaks. The buildings are large, Spa- 
cious and elegant. It is now under the charge of Prof. William Johns, for many 
years the Principal and proprietor of “The Classical and Scientitie Institute,” Tus- 
kegee, Ala, Our acquaintance with Prof. Johns is such as enables us to speak 
personally. We have no hesitation in saying that as an educator and disciplinarian, 
he has no superior. Parents desirous of sending their children from home, dread- 
ing the pernicious influence of vicious associates, need not hesitate to commit them 
to the care of Prof. Johns. Their morals will be as carefully guarded as at home, 


and they will be as thoroughly educated as in any Institution Sout! 
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Scwoo. Apparatus.—We very much fear that the use of a good apparatus, for 


illustrating the subjects tanght in our schools, does not receive the attention it justly 


demands. In general our Colleges are well furnished, but we should seek almost 
in vain for anything of the kind in our Common Schools and Academies. ‘We have 
visited many where there was not so much as a globe, or an outline map. Parents 
and others interested are not probably aware of the small expense. at which an 
apparatus sufficiently large for ordinary purposes can be furnished. and the great 
advantage that would accrue to Schools from their introduction. 
Teachers Exchange and obtain a Catalogue. 

CLASSICAL Text-Books.—Why are there so few good books in the Classical, in 
comparison with the other departments of education? Two reasons may be 
assigned, first, but comparatively few are written by practical teachers, and second, 
when such do write, their productions exhibit a greater desire to display the scholar, 
than the teacher. Under such circumstances none need wonder at the want of 
success; or that others perceiving their failure, without a knowledge of the cause, 
should abandon the attempt as hopeless, Good books will not only prove serviceable 
but saleable. Let none be discouraged in their efforts—merit like water is always 
sure to find its level. 

A Literary Curiosiry.—There is in the Astor Library, New York, a copy of 
“Cicero de Officiis,” the offices of Cicero; in small folio, printed at Mayence, by 
Johannes Faust, in 1466. This is the second edition of the work. and came from 
the printing-press of the veritable Dr. Faustus himself. As a specimen of printing, 
it is equally remarkable; and this book, printed nine years after the invention of 


printing, can challenge comparison with its fellows of nearly four centuries later. 


[38 Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of the 
Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and teachers of any branch of Literature, 
Art or Science. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—Any and all kinds of Sehool, Text, and Library 
3ooks may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This will 


enable many to purchase who were before unable on account of high prices 


{3 It is only by plodding, active habits of industry that we can hope to win 
our way through life. The race may be arduous, but it is one which will well repay 
the competitor. Barrow, justly says, “ A noble heart will disdain to subsist like a 
drone upon honey gathered by others’ labor; like a vermin, to filch its food out of 
the public granary; or, like a shark, to prey upon the lesser fry; . but will rather 
outdo his private obligations to other men’s care and toil, by considerable service 
and beneficence to the public.” 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS wishing to learn of desirable schools for their children 
or wards, are respectfully informed that circulars of the best Schools and Colleges 
in the Confederate States, may be had at the Teachers Exchange gratuitously. 


{38 Specimen numbers of the Teacher sent to all who wish to subscribe or 
make up clubs. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 





We offer our services to procure our subscribers, or others,"any of the books that 
we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to books, the writer 
enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

{a8~ When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the publishers. 


THE GEORGIA LITERARY AND TEMPERANCE CRUSADER.—We take great pleasure 
in calling the attention of our readers to this paper. Among the numerous 
exchanges that visit our table, none is more welcome than this. In point of typo- 
graphical execution and literary merit, it compares favorably with Morris & Willis’ 
Home Journal, which has long been the boast and pride of the North. It has 
already a large circulation, with a little effort on the part of its readers it could be 
greatly extended. It is edited and published by John H. Seals, Atlanta, Georgia, 
at the low price of Two Dollars per year. 

THE CoTTon PLANTER.—This well known Agricultural Monthly is on our table. 
It is one of the most systematic and best regulated monthlies within our knowledge. 
It is just the thing for every planter that wishes a good practical and reliable 
journal. Terms: $2 per year. Address Dr. N. B. Cloud, Editor and Proprietor, 


Montgomery, Alabama. 


THE SouTHERN VisttoR.—This is a new paper just commenced. It is a spicy 
little sheet, devoted to Literature, Arts, Sciences, Humor, &c., &c. It speaks well 
for itself. We wish it a prosperous future. Terms: $2. Address Prince & 


Smelifield, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Artavr’s Home Journat.—The April number of this Magazine is on our table. 


It is what its name imports—a J/ome Journal. 


Tue EpucaTionAL Repostrory AND FamiLy Montruiy.—This is the title of a 
periodical published at Atlanta, Georgia, and is the organ of the Educational Insti- 
tute of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It is edited by G. B. Haygood, 
Esq., assisted by a large and able corps of contributors. The number before us, 
gives evidence of great ability and energy on the part of its conductors. It is 
destined to exert a wide influence. Terms: $2 per year. Address G. B. Haygood, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Tak CoMMONWEALTH.—This is the title of a new paper that visits our sanctum 
from Atlanta, Georgia, J. 8. Peterson, Editor. It is ably edited, of high moral tone, 
and fully up on all the news of the day. Its literary, critical and political articles, 
and typographical execution, compares favorably with the older journals of the 
“Gate City.” It is issued Daily and Weekly. Terms: Daily, $5; Weekly, $1- 


For advertising or subscription, Address Samuel Grubb, Agent. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


From A. 8. Barnes & Burr, New York. 

Intrropuctory Course or Natural Put.osopny, for the use of School and Academies, Edited 

from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by William C. Peck, M. A. 

This bock cannot fail to meet with a favorable reception. It is just such a work 
as was needed, and we trust that it will do much towards awakening attention to 
subjects on which it treats. It is beautifully printed and abounds in well executed 
illustrations. From the Table of Coéntents we give the following headings of the 
several chapters: I. Preliminary Principles and Mechanics of Solids: II. Mechan- 
1es of Liquids: IIT. Mechanics of Gases and Vapors: IV. Acoustics: V. 
Heat: VI. Optics: VII. Magnetism: VIII. Statical Electricity: IX. Dynami- 
cal Electricity: X. Electro Magnetism. The publishers are richly entitled to the 


thanks of teachers for the manner in which they have performed their part. 


From H. R. Babeock, Charleston, South Carolina, through J. M’Pherson & Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Tus Sovtuenn Reaper; or Child's First Reading Book, a collection of Easy and Instructive 


Lessons, adapted to the capacities of Young Children. 


Tue SouTuerN Reaper; or Child's Second Reading Book, containing Simple Reading Lessons, 


progressively arranged. Illustrated with numerous beautiful engravings of appropriate scenes 

and subjects. 

Tue Souruern Reaver; or First Class Reader, containing Lessons of a higher order than the 
preceding books, as exercises in Reading and Spelling, for the higher classes in Schools and 
Academies, 

This series, we understand, are the work of a Southern teacher of the city of 
Charleston, and were prepared expressly for the use of Common Schools in the 
South. We have examined them with some care, with the view of calling atten- 
tion to them. We have no doubt at the time they were written, they were regarded 
as works of superior merit. We could mention several series, in many respects far 
superior to these. The publishers should remember we live in a progressive age, 
that there have been great improvements in the art of teaching within the last 
twenty years. We should think however in the hands of a skillful reviser they 
would form the basis of a good series. 


Rockrorp: A Romance by A. B. Seals. 275 pages. Price, 75 cents, 


This is the production of a gifted Son of the South. The plot of the story is 
admirably designed, and the interest fully sustained to the close. The work form 
a handsome volume, neatly executed, of two hundred and seventy-five pages. 
From the imprint, Wood, Hanleiter, Rice & Co., we see that it was gotten up at 
home. The mechanical execution speaks well for this house. We wish the author 
much success, and trust that it will not be long until we are favored with another 
volume from his prolific pen. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Primary Hisrory or tue Unrrep S1ares: Made easy and interesting for beginners, By G. 

P. Quackenboss, A. M. 

This is a little 16 mo., well printed and neatly illustrated for the use of Schools. 
The story is told in a style well calculated to please Children, for whom it is 
intended. 
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From H. E. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, through J. M’Pherson & Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Mrrone.’s New Inrermeprare Geograpny, A System of Modern Geography, designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies; illustreted by twenty-three copperplate Maps, drawn and 
engraved expressly for this work, from th» latest authorities; and embelished with numerous 
engravings. By 8. Augustus Mitchel. 

This is the third volume of Mitchel’s series, and is a very attractive volume. It 
contains an amount of matter quite sufficient for most Schools, and is well arranged 
for study and reference. The maps are well executed, and the engravings appro- 
priate. Statistical tables, and a pronouneing vocabulary are placed together at the 


last part of the book: 


From Lary, Getz & Co., Philadelphia. 

Tus Otp Loe Scuoort Hovse. By Alexahder Clark, Editor of Clark's School Visitor. 
One-half of this volume is made up of a volume entitled “The Old Log School- 

House,” a story of much feeling and power. The rest of the book is composed of 

short articles and poems, varied in subject but good in tone, and earnestly written 

The Author is the well known editor of a widely circulated monthly, entitled 

“ Olark’s School Visitor.” His first book is making a good impression, and we 

have no doubt his readers will be pleased to hear from him again. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Epvucation: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. By Herbert Spencer. 12 mo., 328 pages, 

The Chapters composing this work originally appeared as Review articles in the 
Westminster Review; North British Review, and British Quarterly Review. The 
several chapters are on the following subjects: Chapter I. What knowledge is of 
most worth; Chapter LI. Intellectual Education; Chapter III. Moral Education, 
and Chapter IV. Physical Education. We were much pleased with the examina- 
tion of this work. The views of the author are worthy of the special attention of 
teachers 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

MenTAL Puriosorny; Including the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will. By Joseph 
Haven, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Royal 12 mo., Cloth 
embossed. $1 50. 

This work, though recently published, bids fair to take the place of every other 
work on the subject before the public. A copy of it will be found for exammation 
on the shelves of the * Teacher's Library ” at the Teacher's Exchange. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York. 


Senvy.er’s Hiener Arrrameric. 


This work has been favorably noticed by numbers of Journals. It is spoken of 


as a book of no ordinary merit. A reviser writes: “We feel safe in saying that 
there never has been published in the United States a work on Arithmetic, from 
Pike’s Octavo of 1786, down to 1861, that has been the result of more study and 
care on the part of the author: Prof. Schuyler has the reputation of an experi- 
enced and able teacher. 





